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Kobert Owen opened his "infant school" in 1816 at New
Lanark, Scotland. He was a philanthropic cotton-
spinner, and wished to give the young children of his
operatives a careful moral, physical, and intellectual
training. From the age of three they were taught in this
school for two or three years whatever was useful and
within their understanding, and this instruction was com-
bined with much singing, dancing, amusement, and out-of-
door exercise. They were not " annoyed with books/' but
were taught about nature and common objects through
maps, models, paintings, and familiar conversation, and
their "curiosity was excited so as to ask questions concern-
ing them.77 To afford "this informal training, Owen
secured a "poor simple-hearted weaver, named James
Buchanan, who at first could scarcely read, write, or spell/'
but who, by following the instructions of Owen literally,
made a great success of the system,
But when Buchanan, with the consent of Owen, had been
transferred to London to start a similar school, his lack of
intelligence reduced the training to a mere mechanical
procedure. Unfortunately this London school became
the model for Samuel Wilderspin, who was destined to
become the leading exponent of infant schools. The
schools of Wilderspin, while retaining some of the prin-
ciples and devices of Owen, were much more formal and
mechanical. He thought too highly of "books, lessons,
and apparatus,'7 and confounded instruction with educa-
tion. He overloaded the child with verbal information,
depending upon the memory rather than the understand-
ing. Before the child was six, it was expected that he had
been taught reading, the fundamental operations in arith-
metic, the tables of money, weights, and measures, a
knowledge of the qualities of common objects, the habits